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that reform could best be worked out within
the single nation, and they furnished an ideal
which was constantly though vainly to be
before the minds of the reformers of the six-
teenth century.

"The new series of Popes, firmly established
on their throne and hampered by no restric-
tions, outdid their predecessors. It is needless
to do more than allude to the morals of Rome
during the century which preceded Luther.
Their ecclesiastical administration was cynical.
Martin V., the first of the line, appointed his
nephew, aged fourteen, to the Archdeaconry
of Canterbury, one of the most important
and lucrative offices in the English Church,
Nine years later the nephew resigned it,
receiving in exchange a pension for life,
which seems to have been sinioniacal, though
the Pope could legalise it. This, like many
similar transactions in regard to bishoprics
as well as other benefices, was in defiance of
English legislation. But successive kings,
in agreement with the Popes, nullified, the
law; the King nominated, or allowed the
Pope to nominate, and the Papal " provision,"
or deed of appointment, was accepted without
demur, since it coincided with the royal
intention. In the fourteenth century laws of
increasing stringency were passed to check